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1We are indebted for this announcement, and also for the following discussion of the problems to be considered 
at this Conference, to Miss Irene Warren, librarian of the School of Education, University of Chicago, 


who has had the work of organizing the program in charge. 


It is to be regretted that the two question- 


naires mentioned could not be reproduced here, but lack of space prevented.—Editor.] 


The University of Chicago has nearly five- 
hundred co-operating secondary schools in 
the Mississippi Valley. Every spring the 
principals and teachers meet at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for a conference. The ex- 
ecutive committee chose for the central 
theme of this year’s conference “The Organ- 
ized School Library in Relation to the Sec- 
ondary School.” The conference will con- 
vene at 1:30 in Mandel Hall on April 16. 
Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the 
St. Louis Public Library, will be the princi- 
pal speaker and will be followed by several 
other speakers who will speak briefly on 
certain phases of the school-library problem. 
The general session will be about an hour 
and a half in length. 

Immediately following this, each of the 
fourteen sections will hold a separate meet- 
ing for the discussion of the library in rela- 
tion to each of these subjects. The follow- 
ing departments are represented: English, 
French, German, Greek and ‘Latin, History, 


Home Economics, Manual Arts, Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry and Physics, Physical 
Education, Public Speaking, Botany and 


Zoology, Commercial subjects, and Geog- 
raphy. 

The program for each of these sections is 
in the hands of a committee of three con- 
sisting of a representative from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, a high school teacher or 
principal, and the secretary of each coi..mit 
tee is a librarian. 


Early in January the chairman sent letters 
to each member of these committees stating 
the purpose of the conference and enclosing 
two questionnaires as a basis for the com- 
mittee’s discussions. Thirty members of the 
committees met at the first meeting and 
discussed the general plan; the secretaries 
then held a meeting to discuss the exhibits, 
ways of unifying sections, etc. Each com- 
mittee has since held meetings for the work- 
ing out of the details of the programs. 

The program is not completed at the time 
of this writing, and it is a matter of regret 
that it cannot be given in full, but it prom- 
ises many novel and interesting features. 
So far as the writer knows this is the first 
time that an educational conference has 
taken the library as a general topic for dis- 
cussion. This is part of the great campaign 
to better school library conditions that is 
being organized and has received co-opera- 
tion from such organizations as the Library 
section of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, the National Council of Teachers of 
English and the American Library Associa- 
tion. The plan of this meeting has been so 
fully given in the hope that it will lead other 
educational associations to take up this 
timely and interesting topic of Libraries in 
Relation to Schools. If the whole confer- 
ence cannot be given to the discussion, li- 
brarians and teachers are urged to ask edu- 
cational associations to help this campaign 
by having at least one paper on the High- 
School Library during the coming year. 
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Some High-School Problems of Interest to 
Teachers and Librarians 


State Supervision 


Those engaged in educational work con- 
stantly pay tribute to the wisdom of our 
forefathers who did not impose upon us a 
national system of education but allowed 
each state to work out the plan best adapted 
to its people. Few states concerned them- 
selves much with the problem but rather 
left each community to work out its own 
needs. We are just beginning to see the 
necessity and economy of having our educa- 
tional interests unified and wisely admin- 
istered in a state office. 

Those who have been slow in state organ- 
ization of school libraries, and it includes 
a large majority of the states, may now 
study with great profit the experiences of 
those states that have organized this work, 
sometimes under the Department of Public 
Instruction and sometimes under the State 
Library Commission. Librarians and teach- 
ers are urged to examine the systems and 
the results developed from the plans now 
used particularly in New York, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Oregon, California and Ohio. In 
December, 1914, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in New Jersey passed over the super- 
vision of the school libraries to the State 
Library Commission. 

In answer to the question so frequently 
asked, as to what a supervisor of school li- 
braries could do, the following points have 
been chosen from the many activities of 
those supervisors now in the field in various 
states. 


1. Encourage the establishment in the 
schools of libraries rather than mere collec- 
tions of books. 

2. Encourage and develop a system of co- 
operation of school libraries with public li- 
braries. 

3. In co-operation with teachers make out 
approved reading lists for pupils of both ele- 
mentary and high-school age, for each sub- 
ject on the school curriculum, and for 
general cultural reading. 

4. Make annual and special reports of the 
progress of school libraries in the state. 
Most state and city superintendents forget 
to mention this line of work in their annual 
reports. 


5. Speak at teachers institutes and meet- . 


ings, and by means of bulletins keep the 
teachers of the state in touch with the best 
books, magazines, government documents, 
pictures, slides, post-cards, and museum ma- 
terial as they come out. Each state should 


have a permanent model collection and ex- 
hibits that could be loaned. 

6. Furnish architects of school buildings 
with the best plans for school libraries ap- 
proved by both teachers and librarians. 

7. Give advice and help to the school li- 
brarians of the state regarding the technical 
organization of their libraries. 

8. Develop co-operative methods of lend- 
ing books, cataloging books and other ma- 
terial, etc. 


It is hoped that the influence of the excel- 
lent work that is being done in the northern 
states will work downward across Illinois 
to the Gulf. 


Contents of the High-School Library 


It has been generally conceded that every 
high school needs a library. In most places, 
however, it has not been determined what 
this library should contain, but material has 
drifted in from various sources without care- 
ful selection and is left with little super- 
vision or organization. 

For many departments, the materials for 
teaching, exclusive of supplies, have become 
so numerous that the great question con- 
fronting the teacher is one of selection and 
also of weeding out material no longer of 
value to the class work, rather than that of 
collection. The high school as organized 
at present, presents a very definite unit of 
work as far as materials for teaching are 
concerned. This includes books, pamphlets, 
government documents, magazines, and a 
considerable amount of so called visual ma- 
terial such as pictures, slides, post-cards and 
museum specimens of all sorts. As is indi- 
cated at a later point in this paper, this 
material is often of interest to a number of 
departments. If this material is all brought 
together in a central place, arranged ac- 
cording to one scheme of classification and 
thoroly indexed, its usefulness is greatly 
increased and departments that otherwise 
did not know of its existence would have its 
use. This further tends to dignify the col- 
lection in the minds of both teachers and 
pupils. If they receive definite instruction 
in its use and care, they will be more careful 
in using it, and more desirous of keeping the 
collection up to a good working standard. 

It is a well recognized fact that the ar- 
rangement of books and material in a sys- 
tem that will permit users to get from them 
a considerable amount of their usefulness 
without much waste energy, is a science. 
Library schools have been developed for the 
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training of experts in this line. It is an 
enormously expensive thing to have valu- 
able material uncared for, from the stand- 
point of both the material and the user. 
It is also an expensive thing to ask an ex- 
perienced teacher who may be earning $1,800 
or $2,000 salary to give half of her time to 
organizing and caring for material when she 
knows nothing about it. She will not be 
rendering $900 worth of service caring for 
the material, and as her interest will be di- 
vided and perhaps her discontent aroused, 
she will not be rendering $900 worth of 
teaching service. So her value will have 
been markedly lowered. 

Joseph Conrad in his novel “Chance,” de- 
scribes a fact well known to us, as. follows: 
“Just about that time the word thrift 
was to the fore. You know the power of 
words, we pass through periods dominated 
by this word or that word—it may be de- 
velopment, or it may be competition, or edu- 
cation, or purity, or efficiency, or even sanc- 
tity. It is the word of the time.” In our 
locality, efficiency is still the word. Business 
houses and corporations, such as the Chi- 
cago Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Byllesby & Co.—consulting and operating 
engineers—have employed librarians to keep 
their men in touch with the literature of 
their special work and to give them the ser- 
vice they need in the public libraries which 
time does not make possible for the public 
library attendants to render. It is unneces- 
sary to argue the desirability of having a 
librarian in high schools, but most superin- 
tendents will ask what returns in actual dol- 
lars and cents and in efficiency in their 
school work they may expect from such an 
appointment. These business concerns may 
offer some interesting data on this point. 

There is no doubt but that there is a 
tendency in certain schools to lessen the an- 
alizing of literature and increase the read- 
ing of literature. All departments are 
searching out the literature of their subjects 
which may be of interest to pupils. Aside 
from this supplementary and cultural read- 
ing, teachers are appreciating as they never 
have before the need for training students 
to use dictionaries, encyclopedias and other 
reference books, the economic devices with 
which all well-made books of today are 
supplied (table of contents, index, various 
kinds of notes, etc.), and the economic de- 
vices with which all libraries are supplied 
such as schemes of classification, card cata- 


logs, etc. Much of this information does 
not fall in the province of any one teacher, 
but is rather the particular field of the li- 
brarian. For this reason the librarian is 
giving instruction in the use of books and 
libraries in a number of high schools. This 
is given usually as part of the English work, 
when a teacher is absent or in some other 
irregular way. It is hoped that superinten- 
dents will soon see that there is enough 
value in this kind of work to form a depart- 
ment which shall have equal footing with 
other departments in the school, that the 
person in charge shall be required to have 
as much academic training as other teachers 
plus technical library training and that the 
salary shall be commensurate with that of 
the heads of other departments. 


The Library and the Curriculum 


Teachers in one department order books 
for that department’s use, teachers in an- 
other department do the same. Usually the 
teachers use only those books which they 
order. Miss Renée B. Stern, librarian of 
the School of Civics and Philanthropy, made 
a list of a number of books in Household 
Arts most frequently recommended in the 
courses of study in some of the large cities, 
and charted the number of other depart- 
ments in which these books might be used 
to advantage. Asa result of this investiga- 
tion she says: 


Few departments better illustrate the in- 
terrelation of the literature used in various 
studies than is shown in the Household Arts 
department which in its present broad scope 
—covering sewing, cooking, household ac- 
counts, household decoration, etc., touches 
the outskirts of chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, history, civics, and fine arts, and 
must therefore have a literature of equally 
wide range. Such a list as that compiled 
by Mary Booth, on Material on Geography 
which may be obtained free or at small cost, 
well illustrates this point for the section de- 
voted to industrial and commercial products 
with its list of material on foods and tex- 
tiles, while primarily compiled for students 
of geography, is equally applicable to the 
household arts department, and has a cul- 
tural value to students of chemistry. 

Some  text-books excepted, there is 
scarcely any high-grade non-fiction book 
published that is not broad enough in its 
scope to be of value to more than one de- 
partment, bearing directly on some, adding 
side-lights on others. Sequestered in one 
department a book is seldom known for any 
but its main subject, but if it is listed in a 
central library and there cataloged in a 
manner to make it appear under each sub- 
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ject to which it may contribute valuable 
data, its value increases in proportion to its 
wider field of use and it may assume the 
functions of half a dozen books. More’s, 
“Wage-Earners Budgets” is equally valuable 
to household arts, mathematics (budget- 
making), industrial history 4nd survey-mak- 
ing students. Talbot’s “Household Sanita- 
tion,” Conn’s “Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds in 
the Home,” again suggest several subjects 
in which one book is equally applicable. 
Not only is a book made to give wider 
service but it also accustoms the student to 
regard it as a tool to serve many purposes 
and teaches him to handle his books in a 
broader, more independent way that will be 
an asset in later years when there is no 
longer the ever-ready help of a teacher to 
fall back upon. 


Miss Faith Smith, of the Chicago Public 
Library, who has done so much work with 
young people of high-school age, in speak- 
ing of the need of a wide range of material, 
easily accessible and conveniently arranged 
says: 


There is hardly any department of high 
school work, unless it is the English depart- 
ment, that requires as many library re- 
sources to supply the demands, as the Public 
Speaking, including literary societies and de- 
bating clubs. 

The subjects covered may be in all depart- 
ments of knowledge. In one day, debates 
and essay subjects may be presented on the 
Justification of the Crusades, Labor and 
sanitation in the Panama Canal district, 
Factory conditions in England, the Ship 
subsidy bill recently before Congress, and 
the Peace movement. Histories, encyclo- 
pedias, and material too recent to be found 
in any books, information given only in 
magazines, government publications, news- 
papers or pamphlet reports of organizations, 
must be available. 

There is no time to leisurely look over 
general books to find our information; we 
must have indexes at hand which will 
quickly point to the material needed. 

We may go to our card catalog, look up 
the subject Initiative and Referendum, and 
we find that we have one book on that sub- 
ject and one chapter in another book. But 
we need more material, and we turn to 
Poole’s Index and Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature. 

We must have a subject index of our 
books in our card catalog; we must be able 
quickly to put our hands on chapters in 
books, which necessitates analytics in our 
catalog. 

When a request comes for a debate out- 
line on the independence of the Philippines, 
we must know that through the Index to 
debates, we can tell which of the numerous 
debate books will serve. In addition, we 
must have, not only the recent magazines, 
but also the newspaper clippings. These 
must be classified, indexed and filed so that 


we can immediately put our hands upon 
them, when a boy comes in at four o’clock 
and has one hour in which to do his work. 


Miss Julia E. Elliott, of the Indexers, who 
has been developing the resources of the 
high-school library in relation to the sub- 
jects taught in the Commercial department, 
presents some of the vital problems she has 
found as follows: 

A well organized central library in the 
high school is particularly essential to the 
Commercial department. Of eighteen sub- 
jects taught in this department, only three 
do not overlap subjects taught in other de- 
partments. Under these conditions, without 
a central library, books for reference must 
eithe: be duplicated, or the pupils be limited 
to their texts. 

Moreover a trained librarian in a well or- 
ganized central library will see to it that 
each department gets its fair proportion of 
the book fund, and will make most of the 
books do double and often treble duty by 
preparing well made catalogs and indexes 
that will make the same books of value in 
several different departments. He will also 
know the many sources from which free ma- 
terial may be obtained, and convert the de- 
spised public documents that contain the 
most authentic and up to date information, 
into live books, with a good saving to the 
book fund. 

The relation of this department to a li- 
brary has a threefold purpose: first the use 
of the school library for collateral reading 
and reference; second the training of pupils 
to use the public library both for supplemen- 
tary reading and as a continuation school 
when school days are over; third, the train- 
ing of the pupils in the use of the library, 
and a knowledge of its resources from the 
business man’s standpoint, in order to bring 
to their employers a knowledge of what the 
Public Library can do for the merchant or 
professional man in a practical way. 


For some subjects such as history and 
literature, the library is practically the only 
source of material for study. The need for 
a wide range of reading and visual material 
is so universally admitted by teachers of 
these subjects that it will be unnecessary to 
quote from any one of the many who have 
written on the subject. This type of ma- 
terial for high school pupils is better se- 
lected and organized in most schools than 
in any other lines. 


The Library and the Study Room 


In many schools, students are asked to 
make the preparation of lessons in so-called 


‘study-rooms. These are large rooms, usu- 


ally supervised by a different teacher each 
hour. There are no books nor other ma- 
terials in this room for the student's use; 
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frequently not even a dictionary. The stu- 
dents usually study their texts. They may 
be excused to go to the library, which is 
often in another part of the building. Nat- 
urally enough, the discipline in such a room 
is a problem and there is a great amount 
of time wasted. 

From my experience with a study-room 
and library combined in a high school of 
four hundred pupils and my observation of 
the work of many other high schools, I am 
led to believe that the problem of discipline 
disappears as the students are taught how to 
study and the room is filled with the neces- 
sary tools for their study. 

The study-room walls should be lined with 
books, there should be cabinets full of pic- 
tures, there should be bulletin boards exhib- 
iting these pictures, and special collections 
of post cards; there should be special 
shelves for each subject where the most 
needed books may be placed for short peri- 
ods, there should be cases exhibiting the 
process of silk manufacture from the silk 
worm to the finished silk goods if that is the 
subject being studied; there should be a case 
in which the birds as they appeared in that 
region are placed during the migratory sea- 
son. In fact every interest of the school 
sould be represented in this room, practi- 
cally.all of the time, and in addition to this, 
an attractive list of books should be sug- 
gested for vacation and week-end reading, 
field trips outlined and all sorts of informa- 
tion bulletined that would arouse interest in 
the students and keep them in touch with the 
great opportunities about them. 

The modern library does not present any 
central organization for the pupils, with the 
exception of the study-room. This should 
be in charge of one person, who can watch 
the individual pupils day after day, compare 
them with others in their class, compare 
classes, and attend to all the housekeeping 
that such a room as this requires. Such a 
person must have a thorough knowledge of 
young people of this age, the aims of the 
school and the daily work of each teacher, 
in order to administer the department effh- 
ciently. In large high schools, it means the 
fitting up of a number of such rooms and 
employing a number of librarians; but by 
careful planning, the material may be loaned 
so that there will not be such a large dupli- 
cation. Radical changes are rarely desirable 
—but a clear understanding and a definite 
purpose toward which to work are necessary. 


The start may be made by the appointment 
of one librarian and teachers may continue 
the supervision of the room until such a 
time as expert library assistance can be 
given all the way through. This may not 
mean a larger faculty. The plan will free 
teachers from the handling of much ma- 
terial, from study-room duties, and may per- 
mit them so to organize their subject that 
they may teach more students and at the 
same time give the students more freedom 
in their choice of work. 

In the School of Education, where the 
high-school study-room and library are com- 
bined, the librarian has eliminated a large 
part of the pupil’s waste time by showing 
him how to settle down promptly to study 
and to help him to form habits of preparing 
for his study periods with the same thought 
that he prepares for his class periods. He 
now comes to the library with the neces- 
sary ruler, pencil, pen, note-book, paper, 
clear understanding of the lesson assign- 
ment, etc. The librarian marks the study 
habits of each pupil and the report is sent 
to the principal. Poor study habits in- 
variably mean poor class work. Frequently 
a little help sets the student right; occasion- 
ally a student is sent to the school physician 
or the psychologist is called in consultation. 
The students approve this plan because they 
are getting better results—they are getting 
their lessons better and in shorter time. 

IRENE WARREN. 





It is interesting to note the part that the 
magazines themselves are taking in the 
recent movement to bring about the wider 
use of periodicals in school work. In the 
preceding number of the Bulletin we pub- 
lished an article from the Outlook on this 
subject and other articles on the same sub- 
ject have appeared from time to time in 
the Independent, the Literary Digest and 
the Scientific American. The Literary Di- 
gest offered prizes recently to teachers for 
the best papers on the use of magazines in 
high-school and college classes and pub- 
lished the prize-winning essays in its issue 
of February 20. Some magazine publishers 
help the good work along by offering to 
supply copies for class-room use at special 
quantity rates, and announce material in- 
creases in subscription lists as a result. 
The Literary Digest now reports ten thou- 
sand copies used weekly by educational in- 
stitutions and over six hundred schools now 
use the Independent in class-room work. 








While the Readers’ Guide is delivered to 
subscribing libraries as a printed periodical, 
in reality it is a service performed, the 
value of which varies to each library with 
the amount used. This being true it is 
reasonable and just that each library should 
pay for it not on a flat-rate basis but in 
proportion to the value of the service re- 
ceived. 

The value of bibliographic service to any 
library is without question in proportion to 
the actual use made of it, as evidenced by 
the amount of material in the library which 
is covered by the service, and second, by 
the number of people using it. As a third 
and less reliable standard may be consid- 
ered its value as an index to material not 
in the library. 

Naturally the library receiving thirty of 
the periodicals indexed in the Readers’ 
Guide does not receive as much service as 
does the library receiving ninety periodicals. 
Nor is the small library, open short hours 
or perhaps only on certain days of the 
week, able to use the Guide to the extent 
that the large metropolitan library does 
that is open all day and evening seven days 
in the week. It would be as unreasonable 
to charge the same rate for bibliographical 
service as it would be to charge a flat rate 
for electric light. 

A printed bibliographic service may rea- 
sonably be compared in utility and value 
with a similar service conveyed by means 
of printed cards. In the case of printed 
cards the library can order just what it 
needs while in the case of the printed bibli- 
ography, such as the Readers’ Guide, it is 
necessary that the library purchase all of 
the entries whether they apply to what is 
in the library or not. The value of the ser- 
vice to the library, however, remains the 
same in each case. Would it be fair, then, 
to charge the small library for the entries 
which do not refer to material it has and 
which are of little if any value to that li- 
brary but which it must receive because it 
is impossible to deliver the service at all 
without including these references that are 
not wanted? Is not the only reasonable 
way to charge each library only for the 
service it actually uses? 

The plan of charging all libraries for 
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Service Basis versus Flat-Rate Basis of Charge for 
Bibliographical Publications 








the Readers’ Guide on the basis of service 
rendered is decidedly to the advantage of 
every library, large or small. 

It might seem on the face of it that a 
sliding-scale basis or a service basis of 
charge for bibliographic service would 
mean that large libraries would have to pay 
more than on the flat rate. On the con- 
trary, they would pay less. If the flat rate 
for any bibliographical undertaking is made 
low enough so that the small library can 
afford to have it, the total sales will not be 
sufficient to pay the expenses of production. 
If the flate rate is high enough to cover the 
cost of production, only the large libraries 
will be able to purchase it, and the cost of 
production when divided among the large 
libraries only would be at a higher rate per 
subscriber than if it were distributed on 
a just basis among both large and small 
libraries. 

The cost of editorial work and typeset- 
ting, in short all the work to the point 
where the press work begins is the same 
whether performed for one subscriber or a 
thousand. The cost of multiplying copies 
is comparatively small. On the service 
basis all libraries may contribute toward the 
fixed charge of preparing the work for the 
press. The small library is able to enjoy 
the benefits and to pay its share and in so 
doing reduces the cost of the service for 
the large library. 

It is quite evident that on the flat rate 
basis those publications only can be issued 
which are needed by so large a number of 
libraries that a flat rate can be made to 
cover the cost of production. In the case 
of publications of interest in varying degree 
to a limited number of libraries the only 
practical and just method is to charge on 
the service basis. In the case of the Read- 
ers’ Guide this will make it possible to 
index more periodicals for the large libra- 
ries without the injustice to the small 
libraries of having to pay for references 
they would not use. 

The service basis of charge has been ap- 


_ proved by a number of well known organ- 


izations. The Associated Press charges its 
subscribing newspapers for its service some- 
what in proportion to the value of the 
service to the subscriber. Bradstreet’s and 
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Dun’s commercial agencies furnish their 
service on a similar basis. 

The Ontario Library Association, in an- 
nual session last April adopted an amend- 
ment to the Constitution grading the fee 
for membership in the association as fol- 
lows: Individuals, $1.00; libraries in towns 
or cities having up to 5,000 population, 


$2.00; from 5,000 to 15,000 population, $3.00; 
and places having over 15,000 population, 
$5.00. 

The Library Journal, also, has recently 
made a half rate for subscriptions received 
from libraries having an income of less than 
$2,000 or to a librarian receiving a salary of 
under $1,000. 


Children’s Catalog 
How Shall It Be Published? 


Shall we change the title, as some of our 
friends suggest, for our new edition of the 
Children’s Catalog? Does the present title 
keep boys and girls from using the list? If 
we do change the title, what shall we call 
it? Books for young people? Boys and 
girls’ books? Boys and girls’ catalog? 
Books for the young? Who will give us a 
better suggestion? 

In November, 1914, a list of questions on 
the proposed new edition was sent to 67 
librarians. Forty-one answers have been 
received. 

In January, 1915, a letter was sent to 27 
of the 41, taking up points as to the St. 
Nicholas index, etc. To 20 of these answers 
have been received. We render our hearty 
thanks to these librarians who have kindly 
enlightened us on points at issue. In addi- 
tion to this, the editor of the catalog has 
made personal visits to a number of libra- 
ries, from Springfield, Mass., to Cleveland 
and Chicago, and has talked over the fea- 
tures of the new edition with many chil- 
dren’s librarians and others, with great profit 
to herself. 

There are still questions unsettled, how- 
ever, on which we should be glad to have 
further light from any readers interested. 

The 1909 edition of the Children’s Cata- 
log was published in two parts: Pt. 1, $2.50; 
Pt. 2, $4; also in one volume at $6. Addi- 
tional copies of Pts. 1 and 2 were supplied in 
pamphlet form on light-weight paper at 
low cost to purchasers of the bound volume 
or either of its parts. 

Part I was an author, subject and title 
catalog of 3000 of the best children’s books. 
The selection was based on 20 accredited 
lists of juvenile books. The advantage of 
such a selection is the elimination of the 
personal equation which enters so largely 
into a selection made by one person. Pt. 2 
contained analytical entries for more than 


500 books catalogued in Pt. 1, and also an 
author and subject index to volumes 28-36 
of St. Nicholas. 

The demand for a new complete index to 
St. Nicholas from v. 41 to date will prob- 
ably decide us to print the index separately. 
It will then be kept up to date in the Chil- 
dren’s Catalog, which we expect to revise 
and re-issue at suitable intervals. 

The new catalog will be printed on some- 
what thinner paper than the old, in which 
the paper added unduly to the bulk and 
weight of the volume. We are considering 
setting it in double-column 6-point (non- 
pareil) type instead of the 8-point (brevier) 
formerly used, and will welcome opinions 
on this. Reinforced binding will be used. 

The number of titles included in the 
Catalog will probably be from 3000 to 3500, 
as a large majority of librarians prefer the 
longer list. While a few whose opinions 
carry great weight put in a strong plea for 
a list of 1500 or 2000, others who stand 
equally high in the library world prefer the 
list of 3000-3500. If the demand is suffi- 
cient, we are willing to print it in three 
sizes: 1000, 2000, and 3500. One of these 
librarians writes us: “There are a number 
of excellent lists of standard children’s 
books, but very few lists that are helpful 
in expanding a children’s collection beyond 
the ‘best’ to include the good, useful and 
up-to-date both in fiction and non-fiction.” 

The grading in the 1909 Children’s Cata- 
log drew forth more crititism than any 
other feature. In no case did it represent 
the opinion of the compiler. It was taken 
entirely from library lists, an average being 
taken where authorities differed. All ac- 
knowledge that accurate grading is impos- 
sible, for children vary, and different cities 
have different numbers of grades. Still 
almost all librarians replying to our ques- 
tions wish the grading retained, though 
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there is a difference of opinion as to whether 
the grading should be fairly close by years, 
fairly close by grades, or in three groups, 
say: Early childhood, 3-6; Middle period 
8-12; Early adolescence, 14-16. 

We are anxious to get all the light we 
can on this and the other questions raised 
in this article, and on any other points not 
mentioned by us, which may occur to li- 
brarians. We want to handle the material 
in the way that will be of most use to the 
greatest number of people using the Chil- 
dren’s Catalog and the St. Nicholas index, 
and while we realize that in a matter like 
this, where specialists differ; we cannot, as 
reflectors of library opinion, please all li- 
brarians on all points at issue, we hope to 
succeed in pleasing all librarians on some 
points and some few librarians (possibly) 
on all points. So we ask you to help us by 
making suggestions, which should be ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Standard Cata- 
log Series, Miss Corinne Bacon, care of The 
H. W. Wilson Company, White Plains, 
N. Y. 


Teaching Children the Use of Periodicals 


The article appearing in the first number 
of the Wilson Bulletin entitled “Using Mag- 
azines in History Classes” seems to have 
aroused a great deal of interest if we are 
to judge by the enthusiastic response it has 
called forth from our readers. A number 
have written asking for copies of the Bul- 
letin to be sent to friends who have the 
problems of reference work in the schools 
to consider and solve. In order to meet 
these requests more satisfactorily we have 
reprinted this article as a separate booklet 
and will send copies on request to anyone 
interested. Other readers have responded 
by telling us of their own attempts to en- 
courage school children in the use of peri- 
odicals. From one of these, Miss Winifred 
M. Handley, Librarian of the Alden Branch, 
Oakland (Cal.) Free Library, we quote in 
part as follows: 


Heretofore children have come to the 
library in twos and threes, and learned in 
what magazines they could find such and 
such a subject—with the aid of the li- 
brarian. This process not only uses the 
librarian’s precious time, but instills no 
intelligent use of our periodical guides inte 
the student. So this fall I gave one forty- 
five minute talk to each of five English 
classes at the local High School. I had 
copies of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature with me—monthly, cumulated 


and annual—and had the students look up 
subjects I mentioned to them, and give me 
the magazine references they found. They 
thought that “fun.” . . . These talks 
were given at the school building, as the 
branch as yet affords no lecture room. 
That our attempt was _ successful—and 
has been again this term—is generously 
demonstrated. Every student in the High 
School now knows where we keep our 
magazine indexes, considers them his pri- 
vate property, and proudly brings other 
boys and girls in to show them how to use 
them. The _ reference magazines have 
doubled their circulation; the magazines 
have been preferred to the reference books, 
because they can be taken home; and the 
teachers have expressed their delight in 
the “up-to-date” information on their out- 
side subject papers. , And the best 
result of all has been, as Mr. Gathany men- 
tions, the improved choice of general read- 
ing of our neighborhood young folks. 


European War—Classification 


The following expansion of the Decimal 
Classification has been worked out by the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for use in 
that library. It has been made to conform 
with previous decisions which have been 
adopted for other classes. 

European War, 1914- 
940.91 European war, 1914 
940.9101 Allies 
940.9102 England 
03 Germany and her Allies 
036 Austria 
04 France 
05 
06 
07 Russia 
08 
o9 Belgium-Servia 
940.911 Political history. Causes 
.g12 
.913 Special campaigns and battles 
.914 General military history 
.915 Naval history 
.g16 
.Q17 
.918 Personal narratives 
.919 Illustrated material 


> 


For 

Diplomatic history. See 327 

Foreign relations. See 327 

Military art and science. See 355 

Pan-Germanism. See 325.3 

Ethics of war. See 172 

Discussion of peace and war. See 172 

MARGARET MANN, 

Chief Cataloger. 


January 18, 1915. 
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“ Teaching the War” 


One of the many interesting articles in 
the first number of School and Society 
is G. Stanley Hall’s “Teaching the War,” 
in which he questions how we can turn the 
present interest in the war to pedagogic 
use. 

Dr. Hall finds that out of 109 represen- 
tative cities in the country in 39 different 
states, 87 teach the war, while only 22 do 
not as yet. Two forbid all allusion to it, 
and have dropped all European history and 
geography. 

The reasons for and against teaching the 
war are summarized as follows: 


Against: 

1. War is too horrible and bloody. It 
cultivates callousness and predisposes to 
cruelty. 

2. We cannot know enough about it until 
its history is written. 

3. The school should ignore it for the 
same reason it does religion and politics, 
to avoid offense. 

4. Teachers are too ignorant to do justice 
to it and too prejudiced to avoid showing 
a bias. 

5. The school is already overburdened. 

For: 

1. It is a great vitalizer of geography. 

2. It gives us a chance to see history in 
the making. 

3. In the higher grades, it can be made to 
vitalize questions of economics, trade, mar- 
ket, effects on various industries, etc. 

4. It is the greatest opportunity ever 
given to impress upon the minds of chil- 
dren the barbarity of war and the bless- 
ings of peace. 

5. It gives a large surface of contact be- 
tween the school and life. 

6. It makes young Americans citizens of 
the world, and teaches them the relations 
of other lands to theirs. 

7. It teaches the great lesson of Amer- 
icanism and toleration, and teaches the 
young to agree to differ. 


Dr. Hall next notes the topics relating to 
the war that can be taught, and ends by 
saying that it is “a pedagogic blunder, 
which is sometimes worse than a crime, to 
exclude a topic so quickening to intelli- 
gence, so rich in matter for which every 
youthful heart hungers, and which affords 
such an unparalleled opportunity to teach 
toleration and agreement to differ, which is 


about the best thing our country stands for. 

And best of all is an opportunity, 
such as never yet came to the schools, to 
teach the lesson of peace, which is now 
coming to be understood as never before 
to be the world’s supremest blessing and 
need.” 

Mr. Wiilis H. Kerr, Librarian of the 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, 
has begun a useful work for the libraries 
of Kansas by publishing a series of circu- 
lars and news letters. These appear in the 
form of mimeographed sheets printed on 
one or both sides and bearing serial num- 
ber and date. 

Circular No. I is devoted to a list of 
sixty magazines recommended for Kansas 
libraries. The magazines are grouped by 
tens similar to the list adopted by the 
Massachusetts Library Club, but have been 





‘selected to meet the needs of the Kansas 


libraries. No. II includes a list of subjects 
for orations by high school students pre- 
pared by F. L. Gilson, professor of public 
speaking in the State Normal School, Em- 
poria. Circular No. III contains the con- 
stitution of the Kansas Library Association, 
the present officers and the date and place 
of next meeting. We also have a copy of 
News Letter No. 6 published December 11, 
1914, which is devoted to news and notes of 
interest to Kansas Libraries. These circu- 
lars and news letters promise to be both 
useful and efficient, and the promoters are 
to be complimented on the service they are 
rendering. 





A valuable contribution has just been 
made by the Virginia State Library to the 
bibliographies of debate material of which 
the Pittsburgh list furnishes a _ splendid 
example. The Virginia list was compiled 
for the benefit of the schools of the state, 
and contains a list of the books on debating 
in the State Library as well as a list of 
subjects on which special collections of 
clippings and leaflets can be supplied, all of 
which material may be borrowed from the 
Library by any school in the state. There 
is also a list of debate material which the 
Library does not have but which the teach- 
ers may wish to purchase. The lists are 
annotated and are sufficiently inclusive to 
be of interest to any library having to sup- 
ply debate material. These lists appear in 
the regular quarterly Bulletin of the Virginia 
State Library for January, 1915. (Vol. 8, 
No. 1). 
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We are indebted to Mr. N. D. C. Hodges, 
Librarian of the Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for a copy of the following letter: 


December 15th, 1914. 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 


A short time ago there appeared in some 
Swedish papers an article attributed to Leo 
Tolstoy, which was printed in English, 
American, Russian, and other papers. The 
article was entitled “A World-Wide Proph- 
ecy” and in some cases was published in 
the form of a “letter to his daughter.” 

Having been Leo Tolstoy’s literary repre- 
sentative during his lifetime, and being in- 
trusted by him to edit and publish all his 
posthumous writings, I feel it my duty to 
state that Tolstoy never wrote anything of 
the kind, and that the attribution of this 
article to him is an absolute invention. 

I beg those papers which have mentioned 
the spurious article to reprint this state- 
ment. 


VLADIMIR TCHERTKOFF. 


We make all the more haste to reprint 
this letter in that we, too, have been guilty, 
though unintentionally so, of attributing 
the authorship of this prophecy to Tolstoy. 
It is reprinted as “Tolstoi’s Vision” in the 
opening pages of the “Handbook of the 
European War,” and we even went so far 
as to say, though we believed, on ample 
authority, that it was “composed in I9I0 
for the Czar of Russia, the King of Eng- 
land, and the Emperor of Germany.” We 
humbly acknowledge our error, and can 
only hope, since ’tis done that the prophecy 
will add to the enjoyment of the book at 
least and that this confession may reach 
all those who may have been led astray 
through us. 


Suppose You Should Contradict Yourself. 


From the Dial of October 1, 1910, p. 221. 
The immoral note in fiction cannot be 
described in definite terms and thereafter 
invariably recognized from the description. 
Nevertheless a sensible reply to the question 
“What Makes a Novel Immoral,” has re- 
cently been written by Miss Corinne Bacon. 
Its breadth of view is worthy of 
all praise, as a few random citations will 
prove. 


Suppose you should contradict yourself; what then? 


Among the periodicals put forth by indi- 
vidual libraries there are few that are not 
confined to the interests of the particular 
library by whom they are published. But 
The Newarker, edited by John Cotton Dana, 
is an exception. While book lists and 
notices concerning the libraries resources 
are included, they are suggestive rather 
than exhaustive, and are made of secondary 
importance. Each number contains one or 
more good articles on subjects which bear 
on the present day problems of Newark 
but which, at the same time, contain much 
that is of general interest, making The New- 
arker appeal to a wide circle of readers. 
The Newarker is issued monthly by the 
Newark Free Public Library, at a _ sub- 
scription price of one dollar. 


The Independent of January 18, 10915 
contains a column (page 105) headed “Li- 
braries and Librarians” which is a collection 
of brief notes and news items of interest 
to library workers everywhere. Among 
these we note the establishment of the first 
regularly organized library school in Ger- 
many which was opened in Leipzig in Octo- 
ber, 1914. Another column of notes ap- 
peared under the same heading in the 
Independent December 14th, so it is doubt- 
less the intention of the publishers to make 
this an occasional feature of the magazine. 


A sign attached to a silk cord drawn 
across the entrance to the art department in 
the Public Library, Newark; New Jersey, 
contains the announcement that “These 
books are shut off from the public because 
certain vandals are mutilating them.” 


What Then ? 


From the Dial of December 16, 1914, p. 492. 

The only answer to Miss Bacon’s ab- 
surdities, which should not occupy us for 
a moment if they were not so widely held 
as gospel, is to repeat that a work of art, 
and none more obviously than the novel, 
is a personal confession. The nor- 
mal, or non-individual, person does not 
exist. But the artist is never so much as 
approximately normal. 


A foolish consistency is 





the hobgoblin of little minds, adored by little statesmen and philosophers and divines. 
With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do. If you would be a 
man, speak what you think today in words as hard as cannonballs, and tomorrow speak 
what tomorrow thinks in hard words again, though it contradict everything you said 
to-day— Emerson, Self-Reliance. 
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Notes and Announcements 


New Handbooks in Preparation 


In accordance with a plan which has been 
followed for some years we have cor- 
responded recently with a number of large 
and small libraries and library commissions 
in an endeavor to learn what subjects are 
most desired for new volumes in the De- 
baters’ Handbook Series, the Abridged De- 
baters’ Handbook Series and the Handbook 
Series. As the basis of the questionnaire 
which was sent to a number of our patrons 
we had a number of subjects for which we 
had frequently received requests for hand- 
books. These were supplemented by other 
subjects which on reference to the Wilson 
Package Library and the Readers’ Guide 
were found to be popular. Librarians were 
asked to check the resulting list in order 
of preference and to indicate to which se- 
ries the subject should be assigned. As a 
result the following subjects have been 
selected, and for most of them editorial 
work has already begun: Minimum Wage, 
Prison Reform, Short Ballot, Socialism, 
Prohibition, Unemployment, Mothers’ Pen- 
sions and National Defense. 


Shall We Print Poems for Use in Schools ? 


It has been suggested to us by one of 
the large libraries which make a practice 
of printing and distributing standard poems 
for the use of the school children in its 
community that we make a selection of 
poems most generally used in the schools 
and print them in large quantities for the 
benefit of libraries and schools who do not 
attempt to provide such service themselves. 
In this way all the libraries could be served 
at a comparatively small expense to each. 
An investigation has convinced us that such 
a plan is practicable and we are prepared 
to undertake the printing of any poems for 
which there is sufficient demand. These 
can be published on separate sheets, or 
can be grouped, two or more, by author 
or according to the occasion for which they 
are needed, such as Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Thanksgiving, winter, birds, ethical subjects, 
etc. They may be sold in lots of twenty- 
five or more copies, assorted if desired, at 
very low cost. We invite your cooperation 
in this matter and solicit your opinion as 
to the value of the plan and the poems you 
would like to have printed. If you have 
done any work of this kind in your own 
library we should like to know what poems 


you have found most useful and to see 
samples of those you have printed. We 
have printed two poems as samples and 
copies will be sent for examination to any 
library on request. 


A Fine Computer 

’ There is small likelihood that the library 
assistant will ever be entirely relieved of 
her work by substitution of new machines. 
The desk assistant uses her brain as well 
as her hands; but if she can be relieved of 
unnecessary brain work, so much the bet- 
ter. 

Mr. H. S. Hirshberg, now librarian of the 
Toledo Public Library, has invented a Li- 
brary Fine Computer which does such a 
service and is simple to use. As the com- 
puter was first arranged, it indicated the 
fine for books stamped with the date of 
issue. It has since been adapted to varying 
methods and regulations, such as Sunday 
or holiday closing; stamping for date of 
issue; one, two, or three cent fines; and 
seven and fourteen day books. 

A number of libraries have specially 
adapted computers on trial and other li- 
braries where it is used consider it a great 
help. The Brooklyn Public Library has 
recently reported favorably on the trial use 
of a computer arranged for a system that 
stamps the date of issue, includes Sundays 
and holidays in reckoning fines, and has a 
four, seven, and fourteen cent fine scale. 

The Cleveland Public Library is using 
twenty fine computers that reckon a two 
cent fine, omit Sundays and holidays and 
read from books stamped with the date due. 

The “public,” if normal, get impatient 
if they must wait while a fine is being 
counted on the calendar and an error in 
the reckoning looks like a crime. The 
guilty but well-meaning desk assistant, may- 
be, is in the library because she has a liter- 
ary mind that will not add! If this little 
device can head off quarrels and leave more 
time for smiles at the Delivery Desk, then 
it is a good invention. 

Arrangements have been made with Mr. 
Hirshberg whereby the manufacture and 
sale of the Fine Computer will hereafter be 
conducted by The H. W. Wilson Company. 


The annual cumulation of the Book Re- 
view Digest will hereafter be issued in 
February instead of in December as has 
been done in the past. Experience has 
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shown that the annuals of the Digest are 
used very largely for reference purposes 
and that it is most convenient to have each 
annual include the books of the calendar 
year in an alphabet by itself. This could 
not be done when the volume was issued 
in December. In order to get the annual 
out in December copy had to be closed’ soon 
after the first of the month, thus shutting 
out reviews which appeared in the Decem- 
ber magazines. Then, too, October and 
November are the heaviest publishing 
months and it is impossible for the review- 
ing journals to take care of all the books 
that come to them at the close of the year. 
Since few books are issued in January and 
February, reviewers take this occasion to 
catch up on fall books and many of the 
best reviews appear at this time. An an- 
nual cumulation appearing in ‘February will 
include these reviews and thus provide a 
pretty complete record of books published 
during the previous calendar year. We can 
then start afresh in the March number with 
the books of the spring publishing season. 


The H. W. Wilson Company finds it use- 
ful to keep as complete a file as possible of 
the reports of American libraries and will 
be glad to have such libraries as are willing 
send their reports regularly as they are 
issued. 

We should also like to receive a sample 
copy of the bulletin of such libraries as 
print bulletins and are not sending them to 
us regularly. 


Miss Corinne Bacon, editor of the Stan- 
dard Catalog Series, is now at work on a 
handbook in the Abridged Series which will 
contain briefs, bibliography and reprints of 
important articles both for and against the 
subject of National Defense. This is issued 
as an Abridged Handbook in order that it 
may meet the present demand for material 
on this subject, and with the intention on 
the part of the publishers to reissue it as a 
Debaters’ Handbook later, provided the 
interest in the subject continues and the 
amount of new material published is suf- 
ficiently great to make it advisable. It is 
hoped to issue this Abridged Handbook not 
later than March 20. 


The recent debate in Congress and the 
President’s veto of the immigration bill 
because it included a provision for the 
literacy test will doubtless stimulate the 
discussion of this subject in schools and 


debating clubs and increase the demand at 
the library for material. The H. W. Wilson 
Company can supply, in addition to articles 
from the Wilson Package Library, the fol- 
lowing pamphlets on the literacy test: 

Iowa Debates: Constructive and rebuttal 
speeches of the Iowa teams in the Inter- 
collegiate debates for 1913-1914. With 
briefs and references, $1.00. 

Texas Debates: Affirmative and negative 
speeches of the Texas teams in the Inter- 
collegiate debates for 1914. With bibliog- 
raphy, 30c. 

Educational Test for Immigrants: Bibli- 
ography and selected arguments, edited by 
E. D. Shurter and C. I. Francis, 30c. 


World Peace, compiled by Mary Katharine 
Reely. xxv, 199 pages, cloth. $1.00 
postpaid. 

This volume in the Debaters’ Handbook 
Series has proved a very popular one since 
the European war began. Since the advo- 
cates of peace have proposed both arbitra- 
tion and disarmament as means for its 
achievement, this handbook has been made 
sufficiently inclusive to cover the whole 
subject of “World Peace” making the ques- 
tion one of the substitution of law for 
force, with arbitration and disarmament 
considered as joint means to that end. Sim- 
ilar to the other volumes of the series there 
is a brief, a selected bibliography of eleven 
pages, and nearly two hundred pages of 
reprints covering the history and present 
status of the world peace movement and 
the affirmative and negative arguments. 


Best Books on the Great War. A selected 
and annotated list of books relating to the 
European War of 1914, compiled by 
Corinne Bacon. 19 pages; single copies 
10c; 100 copies $1.50. 

This list of about 150 titles includes a few 
of the best books describing the countries 
and peoples involved in the great European 
war, or useful in the understanding of the 
present situation. Fiction, poetry and 
drama are listed. Publishers and prices are 
given and the majority of the titles are an- 
notated. 

_ The selection is based, to some extent, on. 

lists published in recent library bulletins, 

but contains additional and more up-to-date 
material. The list is reprinted from the 

Handbook of the Eurepean War. 





